SECTION II
INTRODUCTION
THE orthodox historians of the exploration of the Guinea
coast during the fifteenth century have always attributed
it entirely to the Portuguese. Drawing upon Portuguese
chronicles and contemporary documents in the Torre do Tombo,
the Portuguese record office, they have effected a masterly and
detailed reconstmction of that official account, which ambas-
sadors and propagandists of the government of Portugal often
reiterated during the second half of the sixteenth century in
reply to French and English critics. This was that the Portu-
guese, by their own unaided efforts, had discovered Guinea and
had undertaken at great cost the exploration of its coast and the
conquest of its peoples. But if the reader will take a map and
study the relative positions of Europe and Africa, he will ob-
serve that the ports of Europe nearest to West Africa are not
merely those of Portugal, but all those which lie between the
Straits of Gibraltar and Cape Finisterre. The ports of Spain's
Atlantic seaboard, as well as those of Portugal, face the African
Isles, Barbary, and the coast of Guinea. They also look out
south-westwards across what the chroniclers of African explora-
tion called the 'ocean sea'. Observing this, the enquiring reader
may well ask how it came about that seamen from the ports of
Palos, Huelva, Sanlucar, Puerto de Santa Maria and Cadiz are
not recorded as having played any substantial part in the dis-
covery of Guinea and the development of its early trade. Why was
it that the Andalusians of these Spanish Atlantic ports appear to
have been idle at the time when the Portuguese were exploring the
shores of Africa beyond Cape Bojador, and why did they refrain
from exploration, save for a few bold expeditions to the Canary
islands, until the first great voyage of Columbus? In the cir-
cumstances, the reader may be pardoned, should he question
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